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father's monitory letters, catch glimpses of his 
life at Sir Herbert Crofts', or at Laybach, or 
at Paris, presiding over the hospitable salon of 
the Arsenal. The last third of this biography 
seems rather slighted ; twenty years are passed 
over in some ten pages. We regret, too, the 
charm of Mme. Menessier's more personal style, 
yet perhaps no more than M. Salomon himself, 
•who frequently takes over her narrative almost 
word for word. 

The second part of the volume treats of the 
Arsenal group, sketching in the host and racon- 
teur that we have come to know in Dumas' 
Memoires, then taking up consecutively some 
forty of those who at one time or another figured 
among the guests. Many forgotten glories, con- 
servatives as well as Romanticists, pass before us 
in more or less vivid processional : they enter, 
pay their tribute of poem or compliment to Marie, 
have their discussion or their bon-mot with their 
host, and take their leave. Of their literary re- 
lations to Nodier, of their contributions to the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul, — as well as 
of Nodier's influence upon their productions — we 
find out, unfortunately, little or nothing. These 
are details one rarely finds in 'documents.' 

The last third of the book takes up the works 
of Nodier. In such a volume, of course, only a 
sketch is possible : Nodier' s publications fill a 
hundred columns in the Manuel of Vicaire. The 
sketch is in the main well done ; yet those who 
do not possess Vicaire would have appreciated a 
condensation of his extended bibliography, printed 
in small type at the end of the volume. Aside 
from the usefulness of such a list, it would give, 
better than any possible statement, an idea of the 
manifold intellectual interests of this ' Juif errant 
de la literature.' In the discussion of Nodier" s 
fiction, which remains his principal title to remem- 
brance, we might reasonably expect a somewhat 
more extended treatment, correlating it with the 
literature of its time ; we find, for instance, no 
mention of Lord Buthwen, the original of the 
melodrama Les Vampires, the probable inspiration 
of Hugo's Han d'Islande, and the avatar of that 
sanguinary icole firoce to which we owe Clara 
Oazul, El Verdugo, and L'Ane mort. 

But it is easy to find fault, and M. Salomon 
has given us, on the whole, an admirable piece of 



work. It is now left for some one to take up the 
question of Nodier' s literary influence, not so 
much from ' documents ' as from the works them- 
selves. 

Lewis Piaget Shanks. 

University of Idaho. 



HISTORICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

Historical German Grammar. Vol. I. Phonology, 
Word-Formation, and Accidence. By Joseph 
Weight, Ph. D., D. C. L., LL. D., Litt. D., 
Fellow of the British Academy, Professor of 
Comparative Philology in the University of 
Oxford. Oxford University Press, 1907. Pp. 
xvi + 314. 

The distinguished editor of the English Dialect 
Dictionary believes that the comparatively small 
number of people who take a real interest in the 
scientific study of language is due chiefly to the 
lack of suitable handbooks written in English. 
To meet this want he has begun to edit The 
Students' Series of Historical and Comparative 
Grammars, of which the present is the initial 
volume. This volume has already been followed 
by an Old English Grammar by the editor and 
Elizabeth Mary Wright. A volume on historical 
German syntax is to be contributed by Dr. 
Fiedler. 

Probably most persons interested in historical 
German grammar have a sufficient command of 
modern German to use works written in German ; 
but Professor Wright has certainly succeeded in 
selecting the best results of German scholarship 
and in making an attractive and effective presen- 
tation of them for English-speaking students. 
There is, indeed, no equally useful book on the 
subject of similar size written in German, and 
German students with a sufficient command of 
English might use it to advantage. For its size, 
it contains an astonishing amount of accurate and 
useful information. The following remarks are 
not intended to detract materially from this praise. 

In chapters iv-vi the author treats successively 
the OHG. Development of the General Germanic 
Vowel-System, the MHG. Development of the 
OHG. Vowel-System, and the NHG. Develop- 
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ment of the MHG. Vowel-System. This treat- 
ment, traditional since Grimm, was for the most 
part abandoned by Wilmanns, to advantage as it 
seems to the reviewer. It gives summaries of the 
conditions, as far as the vowels are concerned, for 
three more or less arbitrarily chosen points of 
time, but it makes it difficult for the student to 
obtain a clear idea of the history of each vowel 
and diphthong from the beginnings to the present. 
For instance, in order to account for the vowel- 
variation in sieeh : seuehe, one has to look in § § 
77, 84, 85, 127, 136. 

P. 17, § 23 : " Thus in Sanskrit and Old Greek 
the accent was predominantly pitch, whereas in 
the oldest periods of the Italic dialects, and the 
Keltic and Germanic languages, the accent was 
predominantly stress. This difference in the sys- 
tem of accentuation is clearly seen in Old Greek 
and the old Germanic languages by the preserva- 
tion of the vowels of the unaccented syllables in 
the former and the weakening or loss of them in 
the latter." The student will naturally ask why 
the Latin then does not show the same weakening 
or loss of unaccented syllables as the Germanic 
languages. 

The author does not in general expect the stu- 
dent to have a knowledge of phonetics or of com- 
parative philology, but on p. 18 he says : "The 
quality of the accent in the parent language was 
partly ' broken ' (acute) and partly ' slurred ' 
(circumflex)." In the absence of further ex- 
planation these terms will be of little use to the 
student. Similarly on p. 232 the reader will be 
puzzled by the terms "imperfect presents" and 
"aorist presents," which, moreover, are not 
needed. P. 243: "In OHG. perfective verbs 
like bringan, findan, queman, werdan, did not 
have the prefix gi- in the past participle, nor did 
verbs containing an unaccented prefix corres- 
ponding to NHG. be-, ent-, er-, ge-, ver-, zer-, 
&c." This is unfortunately worded, for the lat- 
ter verbs were of course all perfective. But will 
the student understand the term ' perfective ' 
without further explanation ? The doctrine of 
' actionsarten ' has not yet, as far as we know, 
percolated into the school-books ; even the most 
complete recent treatment of German grammar, 
Professor Curme's, does not mention it, although 
it would be useful in explaining certain construc- 
tions in modern German. 



We are puzzled by the statement, p. 21 : "In 
compound nouns the first element of which is used 
attributively, the accent varies according as the 
first or the second element of the compound is 
the more important, as grdssmutter, jungfrau, but 
vierteldunde, nordivest, sudwist, &c." The accent 
tends toward the first element in the same degree 
as the two elements combine into a true compound 
and become differentiated in meaning (and often 
in form), from the original collocation of words ; 
there is as yet no difference in meaning between 
eine viertel stunde and eine vierteldunde corres- 
ponding to that between eine junge frau and eine 
jungfrau, hence the accent in vierteldunde is not 
yet established on the first element. Furthermore, 
it would be difficult to maintain that in grossmutter 
gross is more important than mutter, or even that 
it is more important than viertel in vierteldunde. 

P. 28 : OHG. dihan is carried back to *ArjX" 
anan, older ker^mxan, while a little below OHG. 
sizzen is carried back to *sedjonom. This incon- 
sistency must trouble the learner. — P. 29, § 56 : 
The few clear cases hardly warrant the formula- 
tion of such a rule ; this matter is not yet well 
enough understood. — P. 39, § 79, ' umlaut ' is 
defined as "modification (palatalization) of an 
accented vowel through the influence of an i or/ 
in the following syllable," and on p. 51, § 100, 
the school-grammar term "u umlaut" is used 
instead of ' t-umlaut of u ' ; both will prepare the 
student but ill for the terminology which he will 
find in other scientific grammars, among them the 
author's own Old English Grammar (§§ 47 f.). — 
P. 39, § 79 : "The only vowel which underwent 
this change [umlaut] in OHG. was a." This is 
in part contradicted by what follows. — P. 44, 
§81, note 3 : "In Alemanic (except Swabian) 
the monophthongs [i, u, iu] remained until the 
early NHG. period." They are found in Hebel's 
Alemannisehe Gediehte (1803 and later), and are 
the rule in Southern Alemanic to this day. — 
P. 49 : "Bounded 6, u and au (ew) were not 
distinguished in pronunciation from unrounded 
e, i, ei until far into the eighteenth century." 
What should have caused the later distinction? 
These sounds were certainly originally distin- 
guished, but in parts of Upper and Middle Ger- 
many, not everywhere by any means, unrounding 
took place, the first traces of this appearing in 
the twelfth century. 
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P. 86, § 182. It is not clear what is meant by 
"differentiated meanings in eineeln beside ein- 
zelnen." — P. 87, §185 : "By ablaut is meant 
the gradation of vowels both in stem and suffix, 
which was caused by the primitive Indo-Germanic 
system of accentuation." Some kinds of ablaut, 
however, must be due to causes other than varia- 
tion of accent. — P. 91, § 190. In the table of 
Indo-Germanic consonants the labialized velars 
are entirely omitted ; the mention of them in a 
brief note hardly makes up for this omission in 
view of their importance for the explanation of 
many words.— P. 134, §264: "MHG. z is 
written with voiceless s in NHG. feist," etc. 
This suggests a special character for voiceless s. — 
P. 139, §276 : "The prim. Germanic spirant 
X from Indg. k became an aspirate (written A) 
initially," etc. But h is never properly an as- 
pirate ; cf. the definition of aspirate, p. 92, top. 
— P. 140, § 280. In the discussion of A as a sign 
of vowel-length we miss an explanation of the use 
of th.— P. 163, § 341. The altogether peculiar 
formation of the verbs in -ieren, in which the reg- 
ular endings of the verb are attached to an infini- 
tive form, ought to have been more clearly brought 
out.— P. 237, § 476 : "In late MHG. the first 
pers. pi. came to be used for the third person, 
whence the NHG. ending." But there was also 
a purely phonetic tendency to drop the final t, as 
may be seen in MHG. in the present participle. — 
§ 478. The forms komme lasse are at least per- 
missible by the side of komm, lass. — P. 238, § 479. 
It does not appear why *nomfia, *naiii8a, *namd 
should give *naint ; and the -t of the 2. sing. pret. 
in the preterit-present verbs thus remains unex- 
plained.— P. 240, §484. The o in the preterit 
singular of Class n i3 not only due to the past 
participle ; many verbs had o in the preterit sin- 
gular from the beginning. Something should 
have been said about the chronology of levelling 
in the verbs ; most people would be astonished to 
learn, for instance, that as late as 1668 Schottel, 
the most eminent grammarian of his time, teaches 
ieh band, du blindest, er band. — P. 246, § 493. 
Here and in many other places we miss a sugges- 
tion of reasons for particular levellings. Why, for 
instance, did the first person singular follow the 
plural and the infinitive sooner than did the second 
or third person ; why did forms like fleugt , bent 



succumb to the influence of analogy sooner than 
sieht, nimmt ? An explanation by analogy is in- 
complete as long as it does not show why A fol- 
lowed B rather than the reverse ; and while the 
reasons are not always known as yet, even a hint 
as to what the problem is would be useful to the 
student.— P. 270, § 534. It is not clear what 
the author means by saying that in prim. Ger- 
manic a strong past participle was formed from 
the stem form of the plural of some preterit-pres- 
ent verbs ; words like Gothic aigin n. or OHG. 
eigan adj., can hardly be called past participles. 
It seems doubtful whether the phrase 'fall 
together,' which occurs frequently in the book 
(for instance: "in Bavarian e and e fell to- 
gether," p. 43) will be correctly understood by 
those not familiar with this sense of zusammen- 
1 "alien ; and similarly ' level out ' will probably 
puzzle many readers, for instance, in "the fol- 
lowing verbs have levelled out the consonant of 
the present and of the pret. first and third pers. 
singular" (p. 239, §481), meaning that the 
consonant belonging to these forms has been sub- 
stituted in the remaining forms of the verb for the 
consonant formerly belonging to these. A very 
good index adds to the value of the book. 



H. C. G. von Jagemann. 



Harvard University. 



Modern German Prose. A Reader for Advanced 
Classes. Compiled and annotated by A. B. 
Nichols, Professor of German in Simmons 
College. New York : Henry Holt & Company, 
1908. 

This Beader contains a series of short extracts 
which have the character of brief essays on a 
variety of subjects in the fields of literary criti- 
cism and biography, history, ethics, sociology, 
and science. They comprise concise and authori- 
tative utterances by the most eminent specialists. 
Wilmanns, for instance, discusses Vogelweide ; 
Ranke, Luther ; Hebbel and ten Brink, Shakes- 
peare ; Biedermann, Goethe and Schiller. Grill- 
parzer tells of Beethoven, Treitschke of Jahn, and 
Schmoller of Henry George. G. Curtius speaks 
of Jacob Grimm, and Jacob Grimm of his brother 



